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| MINUTES OF EXERCISES OF INDIANA YEARLY 
MEETING—MEN’s BRANCH. 


| 6 At the meetings for worship on First-day 

there were touching and feeling calls in earn- 
est solicitation that all might come to heed 
| the precious leadings of the pure Spirit of 
Truth to the correct ordering of our lives, 
both in temporal and spiritual things. The 
i 









universality and all-sufficiency of the Voice 
of God in the soul—the Inspeaking Word— 
i was set forth, and all were urged to faithful 
obedience thereto, as the only plan of salva- 
| tion and means of life and immortality. We 







were invited not to look afar off for the re- 
wards of this obedience, but to fight the good 
fight always, and keep the faith steadfastly, 
keeping all known duties always done, to the 
| end that from henceforth we may know of 
wearing that glorious crown of righteousness, 
reserved for all those who “love His appear 
ing,” may know of a present entrance upon 
| the life eternal which comes of a living 
knowledge of the true God through the reve- 
lation of His power and presence within us. 
He who fails in this obedience, and shows by 
works of injustice, oppression and wrong that 
he acknowledges no allegiance to this pure 
Spirit of Love and Truth, is the very man, 
whatever his dips may utter, who hath said 
in his heart “ There is no God,” and is the 
fool referred to by the Psalmist, because hap- 
piness, “ our being’s and our aim,” can never 
crown a life so spent. 
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On Second-day, the reading of the Epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings seemed to bring 
those meetings preciously near in feeling and 
fellowship with this, and we were comforted 
and refreshed. Most, if not all of them, re- 
ferred to a concern and exercise in relation to 
the improper use of intoxicants and narcotics. 
Earnest solicitude was felt that the tide of in- 
temperance might be stayed. We were invited 
to the duty of extending sympathy and a 
helping hand to the weak, the stumbling and 
the fallen, and called again to heed the pure 
guide in ourselves that we may be kept indi- 
vidually out of all excesses, and may know of 
that purification which underlies all proper 
labor for the reformation of others. 


Notice of the death of Emily L. Strattan, 
a minister, having been forwarded to the 
Meeting, some feeling testimonies were borne 
to the sweetness and purity of her life, and 
the young were urged to duty and faithful- 
ness, that a like precious testimony might 
follow them, and that peace might ever be 
theirs. 

On Third-day, the Meeting took up the 
State of Society, as shown in the Answers to 
the Queries, and while comforted by much 
that was favorable, was brought into baptism 
and humility on account of many deficiencies, 
and especially the too common neglect of the 
attendance of our mid-week meetings and of 
those for Discipline. The duty of public 
worship, where the seats are all free and all 
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are invited, is it not still a duty, and are we 
not too remiss in asking all to come and sit 
with us on these solemn occasions so well cal 
culated to exemplify our acknowledgment of 
the obligations to offer worship to the Great 
Author of all good? We are a religious So- 
ciety—organized as such, and ought not to be 
deficient in the proper discharge of our reli- 
gious duties. It was felt that we are poverty 
stricken for the want of proper industry, and 
we were urged to “ work while it is day ”’— 
every man in his own allotment, that our 
poverty may be taken away. The duty of 
parents to take their children to meeting with 
them was feelingly referred to, and all were 
urged to feithfulness in this regard, and to 
seek to realize the warming influence of the 
presence of Christ the Lord. 

A fear was expressed, lest our knowledge 
of the want of efficacy in outward things had 
made us too much forget the beautiful lessons 
in the life of our Great Exemplar. We were 
especially referred to the instruction of that 
trying season when One said, “If it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, 
not as I -wall, but as Thou wilt.”’ And the 
importance of a frequent reading of the 
Scriptures was feelingly urged. 

Those called to minister were urged to 
know a deep preparation and a qualification 
ef true Gospel power, to the end that the 
people might be gathered, and a banquet 
spread before the children ; that love might 
have its perfect work, which would cure all 
deficiences, and bring all in from the north 
and from the south, from the east and from 
the west, to mingle in union and communion 
with each other and the Father. 

Those having the care of children were 
entreated to make their homes interesting by 
kindness and love, and by taking an interest 
in their proper pursuits. 

Special mention was made of the subject of 
oppression, and all were urged to great care, 
lest any should be allowed to suffer thereby, 
Guach either thougtlessness or neglect. 

If we are faithful to our high calling we 
shall become bright examples, carrying the 
precious fruits into practical life, exhibiting 
the works of justice, kindness, truth and love 
on every side. 

Finally, we were urged to individual and 
faithful labor as a sure hope of amendment, 
and to watch over each other for good—put:- 
ting the faults of all out of sight rather than 
parading them. 

At the meeting for worship on Fourth-day 
there was renewed the call to obedience, that 
we might know a true life and enter into the 
Sonship. We were reminded that to have a 
good meeting we must know of the presence 
of God, of whom it was declared that He 
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alone is good. That it is only under the 
drawings and the enlightening presence of 
His spirit within us that we can come to 
know His excellence, and ascribe to Him the 
glory due to His great name. It was testified 
that in no other wise than through an indi- 
vidual travail of soul could we experience the 
nearness of the Divine Father. Gratitude 
was expressed, and earnestly recommended, 
for that the means of salvation are not im- 
paired—that God’s spirit is still poured out, 
and the sons and daughters do still prophecy. 
The gathering power of true Gospel preaching 
was affirmed, and the importance of the con- 
sideration of our relation to each other and 
to our God was referred to as pre-eminent. 
The things of time and sense can never satisfy 
the longings of the soul. “To be carnally 
minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” None can find out God 
by the elucidations of science, nor their natu- 
ral powers, but true science and the light of 
truth can never confiict. The law and order 
attending the celestial orbs testify a law-giver 
—the Creator. The growing tendency to- 
wards Materialism was lamented, and the 
importance of the Scriptures referred to. At 
the same time it was urged that the fruits of 
true religion were manifested in doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with our 
God. Leading out in practical life to the 
prompt fulfillment of all obligations, to deeds 
of loving kindness, to the lifting of the bur- 
dens from the heavy-laden, to ministering to 
the wants of the poor whom we have always 
with us, and to the proper use of the accumu- 
lations of commendable industry. Parents 
were entreated to watch over their children 
in love that they may come to stand upon 
that true foundation upon which the highest 
character is builded, making their words as 
good as their bonds—inspiring with noble de- 
sires under which they will go forth in the 
world and let their lights shine. We were 
entreated to know more of that Divine influ- 
ence which will bring us more into a oneness 
—and never scatter and divide. We were 
called to so walk that we might have the 
pleasant experience at the end of every day 
of having no follies to repent, and to be able 
to say that onr time has been properly spent ; 
and we were feelingly assured that such as 
could do so were not far from the kingdom, 
for that which is ever acceptable to God is the 
faithful discharge of our duties. We were 
referred to the story of Martha and Mary, 
and urged not to be busybodies, stirring up 
unprofitable things, but to know of the estab- 
lished condition of sitting at the feet of Jesus. 
There was quoted the language, “ He that 
thinks he knows anything knows nothing yet 
as he ought to know it.” Let us come to 
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knowledge. Strifes of all kinds grow out of 
the “ little learning which is a dangerous 
thing,” and have divided brotherhoods, and 
broken religious bodies into fragments. Those 
who have done the least reviling—who have 
patterned best after the fashion of Him, who 
‘‘when he was reviled, reviled not again,” 
have shown that they knew the moat; and 
these, as in the days of Pontius Pilate, have 
not been the high priests and the scribes, the 
great and learned men of the world who 
thought they knew, but the humble common 
eople. The true religionists are those who 
eep their duty done. 

We were cautioned against taking the place 
of judgment, and entreated to guard our own 
actions as the necessary antecedent to any 
power of assisting in the right direction of the 
conduct of others. 

While considering the state of our work 
among the Indians, much satisfaction was felt 
in contemplation of the great comparative 
success which has attended our labors; and a 
most earnest desire was felt that the officers 
of government might be constrained to keep 
the way open for our further labor in behalf 
of those much wronged people. Deep regret 
was felt that the wills of selfish politicians 
should seem likely to interpose most serious 
obstacles in the way of our hopeful efforts. 

The situation of many colored peuple in 
Kansas and other places—people who have 
left their old homes in the more congenial 
Southern States on account of their unhappy 
surroundings—was feelingly set forth among 
us by a Friend of the other branch of Society, 
and our sympathies were deeply enlisted in 
their behalf. 

Oo Fifth day our attention was called to 
the conduct of our early Friends, who, hav- 
ing partaken of the fruit of the tree of life, 
which “ makes glad the whole city of God,” 
gave up their time and their substance for 
the spread of the truth; and it was urged 
that when we come into a like possession we 
will do the same works. We ought to avail 
ourselves much more than we do of the use 
of the means of disseminating proper litera- 
ture, and should not limit our labor to the 
household of faith, but extend it with desires 
that all might come into the possession of 
the precious “ unspeakable gift.” The con- 
tributions for the support of Society are for a 
noble purpose, and should be given most 
cheerfully. As in the times of the great re- 
bellion, the means of the citizens were poured 
forth without stint in aid of their country’s 
cause, 80 let us nobly respond to the pressing 
needs of the highest of all causes, as we 
would be loyal to our God, whose kingdom is 
above all. 

With a sense of gratitude for the rich feast 
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of good things partaken of here, it was re- 
membered that we shall need manna anew 
every morning. Our absent Friends, and the 
wants of the various parts of the Master’s 
vineyard, were brought before us as we con- 
templated the report and work of the Circu- 
lar Meeting Committees. A refreshing season 
was granted us as we heard how the footsteps 
of worshippers were again found in the paths 
leading to old forsaken meeting places— 
and all were encouraged and entreated to see 
to it that our precious Society be preserved in 
the life that shall make it effectual. The 
world cannot spare it. It is still needed as a 
home for many who can find much greater 
refreshment in our plain and simple meetings 
than in others—still needed that our children 
may have the same blessed favors that have 
so often and so greatly refreshed many of us 
—astill needed to set forth to the world the 
full equality of women with men in all relig- 
ious rights and duties—=still needed, and per- 
haps most of all, for its testimony in favor of 
a free Gospel ministry. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 


The Friends appointed ata previous sitting 
to prepare an epistle to the Yearly Meetings 
in correspondence with us, produced one 
which, with some slight changes, was ap- 
proved and directed to be signed by the 
Clerk. It is referred to the Corresponding 
Committee to be copied and with suitable 
address forwarded to each of those Meetings. 


Aaron Wright, Aaron Wilson, Jesse T. 
Butterworth, Nixon G. Brown, William C. 
Starr, William Parry and Stephen Burnett 
are appointed to examine and see if there has 
been a complete record kept of the Minutes 
of the Meeting for Sufferings or Representa- 
tive Committee. If not, have such a record 
made and placed with the Clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting, and report to the Meeting uext year, 
call on the Treasurer for the necessary fuods 
to defray the expense. 


Having transacted the business that has 
come before us in harmony and with feelings 
of love and condescension one towards an- 
other, the Meeting concludes to meet next 
year at Waynesville, Odio, at the usual time 
if permitted. WituraM Parry, Clerk. 


WOMEN’S BRANCH. 


The reports which have come up from our 
subordinate meetings, showing the state of 
Society, has called forth much expression, and 
tender counsel has been administered, adapted 
to our condition. 

We have been encouraged to live simply 
according to the requirements of our excel- 
lent discipline, being careful not to impose 
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heavy burdens upon those to whom we look 
to supply our necessities. 

Also to deal justly, to the fullest extent of 
its meaning, thereby avoiding entanglements 
which lead to discouragement and distress of 
mind to ourselves and others. 

We were exhorted, too, to be careful of the 
kind of literature introduced into our fami- 
lies, that it be of such a character as to en- 
gender a taste for the pure and good only. 

In regard to our deficiencies we have been 
admonished to live near to the Fountain of 
Light within us, which would fill our hearts 
with love to one another and enable us so to 
live that we should be able to answer our 
Queries clearly. 

We have had but few Friends from a dis- 
tance, but they, with our own laborers, have 
given strength to the body, and we have been 
favored to harmonize in the transaction of 
our business throughout. 

The report of our Indian Committee shows 
that they have had many discouragements to 
contend with, but that the Indians had made 
good progress, and the committee was con- 
tinued with instructions to do whatever was 
found practicable. 

Most excellent epistles from our sisters of 
the different Yearly Meetings have been read, 
and their words of love and tender sympathy 
have been as a seal to the bond of true sis- 
terhood, cementing us into closer unity and 
strengthening us to renewed efforts in sup- 
porting our beautiful testimonies in their sim- 
plicity. 

The subject of temperance was brought be- 
fore us and produced a deep and living exer- 
cise to those minds who feel that the evils of 
strong drink cannot be too earnestly or per- 
sistently battled with. Apathy on this sub- 
ject can no longer be indulged in. Lead us 
not into temptation, should be ever our 
— if we expect to be delivered from 
evil. 


Having completed the important business 
which gathered us; with gratitude and rever- 
ence to the great Author of all good, in 
much solemnity we conclude to meet at 
Waynesville, Ohio, at the usual time next 
year if so permitted. 

Mary W. Cook, Clerk. 





One of the most useless of all things is to 
take a deal of trouble in providing against 
dangers that never come. How many toil to 
lay up riches which they never enjoy; to pro- 
vide for exigencies that never happen; to pre- 
vent troubles that never come; sacrificing 
present comfort and enjoyment in guarding 
against the wants uf a period they may never 
live to see. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“BE STILL, AND KNOW THAT I AM GOD,” 


To realize this blessed condition it is need- 
ful that we should frequently retire from the 
busy cares of life and from the strife and con- 
flicts which surround us. Quietly should we 
strive to divest ourselver of all thought of 
sublunary things, that with introversion of 
spirit we can centre our minds into reveren- 
tial stillness, Thus we may hear the still, 
small voice, and be favored at seasons with 
the Divine Presence, which will enable us to 
go on our way rejoicing, having our hearts 
filled with peace—a peace which the world 
cannot give, neither can it take from us. It 
would also afford us strength to resist many 
of the temptations which assail us in this day 
of ease and self-indulgence, and which are 
constantly presented as trials of our faith. 

Would that we could more urgently feeb 
the necessity of going down to the washing 
pool to be cleansed of our many imperfec- 
fections, that we might shine more as lights 
to the world, as did our worthy predecessors, 
whose bright example brought many converts 
from the spirit of this world to see and to 


practise the beauty of holiness. §S. M. K. 
Tenth month 23d, 1879. 


blaine 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The following abstract of the proceedings 
of this Association, held on the 18th of 9b 
mo. in Philadelphia, has been prepared for 
publication under the feeling that Friends 
generally will be glad to know how the work 
is progressing in our midst: 

96 delegates answered to their names. Ex- 
cuses were given for three absentees. 

Philad’a Union reported for 6 schools 62 
officers and teachers, 535 children, 76 adults, 
volumes in libraries 2,216, papers distributed 
monthly 450. 

Three of the schools report an endeavor to 
make known the foundation principles and 
the testimonies of Friends, and they believe 
with good results, and three schools report an 
increase of interest in and attendance of reli- 
gious meetings. 

Reading and Haverford were not included 
in this report, but were heard from separately. 

Reading reports 4 officers, 4 teachers, 20 


children, 4 adults, 100 volumes in library, 20 


copies Scattered Seeds distributed. Janney’s 
Summary of Christian Doctrines are read 
monthly by the first class, J. Johnson’s books 
in the younger classes. 

Haverford has 7 officers, etc., 21 children, 
157 volumes in library, 

Circumstances have decreased the number 
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of their pupils, and for the first time since 
their organization the school will be suspended 
during the winter. During the summer James 
Rhoads has conducted the Bible exercises. 
Those at meeting usually remain and partici- 
ate. 

. Salem reports, for 5 schools, 67 officers, etc., 
450 children, 71 adults. In libraries 1,538 
volumes; 385 copies of Scattered Seeds and 
other literature distributed monthly. Four 
schools report an increased interest in the at- 
tendance of meetings. 

Notwithstanding they have had losses by 
death, the interest in the work continues un- 
abated. These losses tend to arouse them to 
more faithfulness in usirg well their time in 
nourishing the good seed entrusted to all, that 
it may grow and enlarge till every evil thing 
is removed. The harvest is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Giant evils are abroad in 
the land. Intemperance still spreads its net 
for the young. What is the remedy, but to 
convince the youthful mind that sin and sor- 
row follow each other as surely as the night 
does the day, and that virtue is truly its own 
reward? 

Concord reported, for 9 schools, 128 officers, 
etc., 666 children, 244 adults ; 8 libraries have 
2,670 volumes; 570 copies, mostly Scattered 
Seeds, distributed monthly. Six schools re- 
port that Friends generally participate, and 
7 that it has increased the interest in religious 
meetings. Seven schools report the principles 
of Friends better understood, and one says 
we endeavor to teach them. 

Those connected with Westchester school 
have been instrumental in re-establishing a 
school at Uwchlan Meeting, in Caln Quarter, 
whieh has 65 children in attendance and finds 
more work of the kind to do. 

This Union has considered how they may 
aid one another in getting rid of the trashy 
literature in the libraries and supplying it 
with that of a better character. They believe 
these schools might and should become more 
potential for good by enlisting the children, 
according to their ability, in some definite 
work of practical benevolence; that they be 
encouraged to sacrifice a little of their own 
comfort to improve the physical as well as 
moral and spiritual condition of those who 
are poor in every sense, So we would implant 
in the young mind the sentiment of philan- 
thropy and lead it early to an experience of 
the exceeding joy and rich reward always 
secured to ourselves by making others happy. 

Haddonfield has 6 schools, 353 children, 
207 adults, 1,740 volumes in libraries; 295 
copies Scattered Seeds distributed. All the 
reports think the attendance of meetings has 
been increased. 

The Camden plan of managing their schools 
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was favorably regarded. When the school 
opens in the fall, all who attend their meet- 
ing are invited to be present. They appoint 
a clerk, correspondent, treasurer and libra- 
rian, a library committee and an executive 
committee of 10 or more, to have the super- 
vision of the school. This last committee 
appoints a superintendent and assistant; the 
superintendent selects the teachers and text 
books and calls the executive committee to- 
gether when necessary. 

Moorestown thinks one of the great objects 
in view is that the children receive such in-~ 
struction as shall enable them to distinguish 
readily between right and wrong, that love 
and respect for what is really honest and 
truthful shall be instilled into their minds, 
leading them to turn from whatever is of a 
contrary character. 

Westfield reports a manifest improvement 
in their school, and encouragement has been 
felt that some former pupils have come for- 
ward as teachers. The Society needs the 
young as well as the old in promulgating the 
simple principles of a practical Christianity 
which may be put on and worn as a daily 
garb. 

Medford reports their school prosperous. 
The meetings of this Union will be held semi- 
annually, two sessions each. They feel that 
the good work in which they are engaged is 
advaucing slowly but surely. 

Burlington Union embraces 9 schools, but 
reports for 8 of them—78 officers, etc., 457 
children, 254 adults, 2024 volumes in libra- 
ries. 

Allusion was made to the death of Empson 
Haines, and it was felt that the remembrance 
of his good works should be an incentive to 
others. A fear was expressed that many are 
too much engrossed in worldly affairs to be 
mindful of the needs of the rising generation. 
“ What profit it if we gain the whole world 
and thereby lose our own souls?’’ We can have 
no higher mission than to fit our children for 
the responsibilities of life. Seek the good 
because it is good, for in it is progression and 
grace to all. 

We should work in a liberal spirit, not 
conforming to the traditions and dogmas of 
the past, but use our enlightened reason, hav- 
ing charity towards each other and hold up 
the importance of right living. 

A meeting of teachers and adult members 
had been held under their auspices. 

In conclusion they say, “Society or reli- 
gious organizations that read the signs of the 
times, will see that there is progression in 
moral and religious truth as well as in politi- 
cal and scientific, and if such wish to continue 
as organizations for the promulgation of prin- 
ciples and practices needtul for the beet inter- 
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ests of the race, they must accept the change 
as fast as consistent with the demands and 
growths of their individual members. 5 

Western Union reported for 9 schools, with 
565 attendants. Fallowfield, not included, 
would make 10 schools in that Quarter. 

The subject of literature has claimed their 
attention. In nearly all the schools adult 
classes exist for reading the Bible and con- 
sidering Friends’ principles. Old and young 
participate, and they have a cementing influ- 
ence. 

The schools of New Garden and Hockessin 
have been revived with renewed interest. 

How can we reflect on the mission of the 
First-day Schools without feeling the import- 
ance of the work. If we can assist the young 
to grow up with firmly established principles 
of sobriety, honesty and truthfulness we have 
done very much towards promoting their 
temporal and spiritual welfare, and will have 
proven ourselves successful laborers in the 
Master’s vineyard. ; 

Bucks Union reported for eleven schools 
(Plumstead, a very successful school, having 
omitted to furnish a report), 121 officers, etc., 
723 children, 236 adults, 2,120 volumes in 
libraries ; 346 copies of Scattered Seeds have 
been distributed monthly. Eight schools 
thought the attendance of meetings larger, 
and principles of Friends better understood. 
The question what and how to teach had been 
considered, and the almost universal sense 
was that the Scriptures of Truth should be 
considered of the most vital importance, and 
should form a very large factor in subject 
matter for teachers, and the teacher be left 
to devise the best manner to impart that in- 
struction. 

Abington had not heard from Stroudsburg, 
their largest school. The other 6 report 
46 officers, etc., 227 children, 115 adults, 511 
volumes in libraries. 

Two schools are held after meeting; all 
who attend generally remain and participate. 
These report increased attendance at meetings, 
one of them as much as four or five-fold. 

Reports were not received from Fishing 
Creek, nor schools in Caln or Southern Quar- 


As will be seen, the reports given are not 
full, but as far as stated those connected with 
62 schools number, all classes, 5,741. 13,076 
volumes in libraries and 2,444 papers, etc., 
distributed monthly. A full return would 
doubtless equal the number reported to the 
general conference in Fifth months last, viz., 
over 6,000 persons. 

The delegates reported the names of Ma- 
tilda Garrigues and Job S. Haines for Clerks, 
and Henry B. Fussell for Treasurer, 

A committee had exercised an oversight 
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of the publication of Scattered Seeds, 5,280 
copies being issued. 

Books and cards had been sent to Santee 
Indian Agency. The Literature Committee 
had continued to examine books. Corres- 
pondence had taken place in regard to aiding 
schools and starting new ones, including mis- 
sion schools, but as far as heard from open- 
ings in the latter direction have not offered. 

They proposed haviug a Teachers’ Day, or 
a day set apart for the purpose of talking 
over the best text books, best mode of con- 
ducting schools and classes, and other matters 
connected with the cause. 

This was approved by the Association, and 
Clement M. Biddle, Matilda E. Janney, Sam- 
uel Swain, Jas. W. Janney, L. H. Hall, S. 
Raymond Roberts, Lucy Smyth, Emmor Rob- 
erts, J. M. Truman, jr., were appointed to 
arrange for the same, and superintendents 
and teachers were requested to forward any 
suggestions to them in regard to carrying out. 
this concern. 

It was agreed that in future the Executive 
Committee shall be appointed for three years. 

Epistles from Illinois and Baltimore Asso- 
ciations were read to satisfaction. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Fifth 
month next, during the week of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. J. M. T., jr. 


———<ee—_____ 


Selected. 
PRACTICAL HOLINESS, 


If a man is really holy it will show itself in 
his life. He will take up the cross, and, 
through the Spirit, “ modify the deeds of the 
body.” He will cease to be a fashionable, 
worldly man; the woman, young or old, will 
cease to be a fashionable, worldly woman. 
Holiness will show itself in dress, the man-~ 
ners, the Tanguage of the Christian. He will 
not practice “ covetousness, which is idolatry.” 
He will be very tender in conscience, and 
keep under his bodily appetites. Every qual- 
ity of mind and body will be brought into 
cheerful, active use for the welfare of the man 
himself or for that of others. The holy man 
will be punctual—prompt in fulfilling en- 
gagements, and diligent in attending occa- 
sions of worship or religious instruction. He 
will diffuse around him an atmosphere of 
love, purity and cheerful gratitude to God. 

In whatever sphere God calls him to serve, 
whether in a hidden or a more observed one, 
he will be a real philanthropist, loving his 
kind and seeking to improve their condition, 
both as to their spiritual and bodily interests. 
Holiness makes one man to be interested in 
prisoners, another in the great cause of peace, 
auother ready to nurse fever patients, or t 
devote time and strength to improve the san 
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itary conditions of districts, or to build good 
tenement houses; while for most it stimulates 
to patient, cheerful labor for the support of a 
family. Holiness stops tattle, backbiting, 
jealousy of other people, whether on religious 
grounds or otherwise, and promotes “sound 
speech that cannot be condemned.” It leads 
to thinking upon and speaking of whatsoever 
is true, pure, lovely, and of good report. It 
cuts off the use of the intoxicant, however 
mild it may be, and discards the “ weed,” 
turning the cost of self-indulgence into chan- 
nels which will elevate men. It must be a 
rare case, indeed, where holiness coincides 
with taking the benefit of the bankrupt law. 
It greatly tends to obedience to the precept, 
“Owe no man anything, but to love one an- 
other;” creates a fear of debt, and although 
its practice may be attended with great strug- 
gles for an honest livelihood it proves the 
truth of God’s word, ‘‘ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

Holiness will combine meekness and the 
charity that beareth all things with boldness 
in the cause of truth and right. Holiness 
means carrying out, not as little as possible, 
but as much as in us lies, the Sermon on the 
Mount. 





given us a small portion in our empty cis- 
terns. There is not nearly enough in the 
well for house use, but it has to be brought 
from the spring on another farm. 

The weather has been beautiful, and 
nature, though wearing a somewhat faded 
appearance in part, is still looking well in its 
autumn shades, from the deep first green of 
the wheat to the sober hue of the decaying 
leaves. 

As we rode home from Quarterly Meeting 
ou Third-day we saw one wild rose in full 
bloom, which called to mind the lines, ‘‘ The 
Wild Rose by the Railroad.” 








































The Educational Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting held an interesting ses- 
sion on Seventh-day, the 25th inst., at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets. 

Three conferences have been held since the 
last meeting of the committee, one at Mt. 
Holly, in the Seventh month, which resulted 
in the matter being laid before the Monthly 
Meeting, and the granting of the use of one 
end of the meeting- house for school purposes. 
A committee was appointed in the prepara- 
tive meeting to make all the necessary 
arrangements for starting a school and to 
have oversight of it. 

The services of an experienced teacher 
were engaged, and on Ninth month 8th a 
school was opened with 39 scholars. The 
number of scholars rapidly increased, and it 
has been necessary to increase the accommo- 
dations in the school room and employ two 
additional teachers. Friends of Mt. Holly 
are encouraged, and the committee, on 
hearing the report, felt that their labors had 
not been in vain, as the result gives evidence 
that a Friends’ school was greatly needed in 
that place. The scholars, with their teachers, 
attend mid-week meeting. 

The next conference was held with Friends 
of Millville, in Fishing Creek Half Year’s 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Our Quarterly Meeting (Western) held on 
Third-day, the 21st, was well attended, being 
nearly a full house down stairs. Besides our 
own valued ministers (one of whom first 
broke the silence in supplication) were Wm. 
Way and E. W. Thistlethwaite, with min- 
utes, and John Parrish and Benj. Kent without. 
Much excellent counsel was handed forth, 
suited to different ages, especially to the 
young parent, and touching appeals to those 
whose spirits are active and busy—desiring 
to be let alone to go on in their own willa— 
not yet ready to heed the inward teacher. 
Sweet and fervent admonition was extended 
that we crowd not out the true life. 

Our business meeting was one of much 
interest. The subject of a Boarding School, 
as introduced into our late Yearly Meeting 
and brought down to the Quarters, came 
before us by the reading of last Quarterly 
Meeting’s minutes and the report of the com- 
mittee then set aside for its consideration, 
which was favorable and unity expressed 
therewith, but in concurrence with the con- 
clusion in men’s meeting it was left for fur- 
ther consideration, and Friends were 
requested to give it weighty thought at home 
and also in their Monthly Meetings. E. W. 
T. is visiting and appointing meetings 
throughout our Quarter. 

The country has been very, very dry; a 
little rain this week has laid the dust and 


that meeting are alive to the educational 
wants of their neighborhood, and very desir- 
ous of having a good Friends’ school, under 
the care of the meeting. The committee was 
continued to communicate with Friends of 
Millville further on the subject, and perfect a 
plan by which the Yearly Meeting’s commit- 
tee can aid them in starting a school. 

The third conference was held at Horsham, 
aod was reported to have been satisfactory. 

By verbal reports of the condition of 
schools under the care of meetings in the sev- 
eral quarters, it appears that they are mostly 
in a flourishing condition and giving satisfac- 
tion. Some of the schools have decreased in 
numbers, and in a few cases it was thought 
advisable for the committee to hold confer- 


Meeting. The report shows that Friends of ° 
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ences with the Friends where the greatest 
falling off is reported. . 
The interest manifested at this meeting 
gives evidence that the committee is working 
in great harmony and with an evident desire 
to promote the cause of education, and to 
furnish such aid in starting new schools or 
reopening those that have been laid down, as 
as will enable Friends to offer educational 
advantages equal to if not better than are to 
found in the localities where they are started. 
The committee adjourned to meet on the 
first Seventh-day in Third month, unless 


sooner called together by the clerk. RB. 
Tenth month 27th, 1879. 
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A Few Worps To Our CoRRESPOND- 
ENTs.—We are constantly in receipt of re- 
ports, printed and in manuscript, of various 
humane, scientific and other conventions and 
associations, that have been held throughout 
our country—some of a purely local and 
others of a national character. We thank 
our friends and correspondents for the in- 
terest they maifest in this particular, and are 
sorry that thedimits and general character of 
our paper will not allw of more than a pass- 
ing notice of very much contained in these 
reports that is valuable and interesting, and 
might be read with profit by all. 

Our first consideration is for the Religious 
Society which we represent—to furnish our 
readers with such information as we can ob 
tain relative to the state of Society in the 
different Yearly Meetings—acting as a 
medium of communication between distant 
and widely separated branches. Whatever 
tends to strengthen our faith in the imma- 
nency of the Divine presence and power, to 
enlighten our understanding and broaden our 
views concerning the great moral questions 
that now engage the public mind and makes 
us better acquainted with the material uni- 
verse to which we stand so closely related, 
will always receive our hearty support and 
encouragement. 

Our correspondence and local information 
columns are always open to our friends when 
the matter offered has any bearing whatever 
upon the part which we, as a religious body, 
are taking in the world’s work. 


We hope none who have favored us with 
offerings of the character alluded to will feel 
discouraged at not seeing them in our paper. 
We gain much valuable information and 
many useful hints in this way that are helps 
to us in the preparation of the original 
offered our readers; noticeable in this respect 
is the report of a late meeting of “ the Chi- 
cago Social Science Association,” composed 
largely of the earnest educated women of 
that great and growing city. Many of the 
papers read at its meetings were upon vital 
questions that lie at the foundation of our 
social fabric, and the clear, forcible manner 
in which they were handled gave evidence of 
deep and thorough investigation. 

A report of the National Humane Society 
has also been received. This body is com- 
posed of representatives of the various s0- 
cieties ‘‘for the protection of children and 
the dumb animals from cruelty,” that are do- 
ing so much good in our land, was in session 
in the same city a short time since. The re- 
port is encouraging, the attendance of dele- 
gates and others was not so large as could be 
desired, but the interest in the humane work 
manifested by reports and addresses is una- 
bated; new organizations are springing up 
and public attention is greatly awakened to 
the gross abuses that exist in the transporta- 
tion of cattle and other domestic animals 
over railroads and by water. Some of the 
statements made at the meeting are most re- 
volting, and plainly point to the great need 
there is for some such organization to search 
out and devise a plan to remedy the evils 
that now exist in regard to the treatment of 
these useful creatures. 

Friends have always been among the fore- 
most in all works of charity, humanity and 
benevolence, and largely to their efforts do 
the organizations represented by this associa- 
tion owe their existence. 

“To do good and to communicate, forget 
not ” is an injunction that it is always in our 
power to obey, if in our hearts there is a 
loving response to its appeals. 





**CoMPUTATION OF TimE.”— Our attention 
is called to a recent essay from the pen of 
Spencer Bonsa!l, an officer of the Historica 
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Society of Pennsylvania, which sets forth care- | numerical names which applied to the year 
fully and clearly the difference between the] as reckoned from the vernal equinox. 

solar and civil year, and the reason for the] We could wish that this useful essay of 
repeated changes in the calendar which have} Spencer Bonsall upon the Computation of 
been made needful by this want of exact cor-| Time were in a more compact volume for the 
respondence. shelves of a library, for it contains many 
tables and matters of curious interest which 
are valuable for reference. 
























Great confusion existed at the time of the 
third consulate of Julius Cxsar, and he, by 
virtue of his office as Pontifex Maximus, re- 
formed the calendar, so as to make seasons 
correspond with the months by adding ninety 
days to the current year. He then, with the 
assistance of the foremost astronomer of his 
time, the Egyptian Sosigenes, calculated the 
solar year, fixing it at 365 days and 6 hours. 
To make allowance for the hours he interca- 
lated one day in every four years, making 
365 days the length of the common year and 
ordaining a year of 366 every fourth year. 

This new order commenced 45 B. C., and 
since we now know that the solar year is not 
quite 365} days, being 11 minutes and 14 sec- 
onds less, it is readily seen that there was 
a reason for the vernal equinox occurring ten 
days before its appointed time in the year 
1582. PopeGregory XIII, assisted by learned 
men, again made a complete reformation of 
the calendar. The true tropical or solar year 
being definitely determined, Gregory was able 
not only to rectify the year for past errors, 
but also to prevent future irregularity. The 
dropping of ten days from A. D. 1582 was 
sufficient for the past error, and since 11 min- 
utes-and 14 seconds make three days in about 
400 years, it was ordained that the century 
years not exactly divisible by 400 should not 
be leap years. By this arrangement future 
error in chronology will be avoided, as the 
difference between the exact mathematical 
year and the year of the Gregorian calendar 
will not amount to more than a day in 34 
ceuturies. ; 

All Christian nations, except those in the 
communion of the Greek Church, have adop- 
ted this calendar. 

The numerical designation of months and 
days of the week by the Society of Friends is 
clearly and amply explained by the author, 
and good reasons are shown why our fathers 
deemed it wise to drop the inappropriate 
mythological names, and the incorrect Latin 





Tae CuHILpREN’s Country WEEK.—It 
will be gratifying to all lovers of children, 
and to every benevolent mind, to be officially 
informed of the extent to which this charity 
has been made available this summer. E. 8. 
Turner reports that the whole number enjoy- 
ing a country holiday the past season was 
675,of whom 623 were children and 52 adults. 
There were 224 invited guests, and 451 were 
boarded at low rates at farmer’s houses. The 
average length of the visits was eight days for 
boarders and eleven for invited guests, Of 
the latter a large proportion are already in- 
vited for next summer, 





MARRIED. 


WARNER—CADWALLADER.—On Tenth month 
22d, 1879, by Friends ceremony, and under the care 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa., at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Yardleyville, 
Pa.,Geo Warner, Jr., of Philadelphia, and Lillie 
Yardley, daughter of Algernon S. and Susan J. Cad- 
wallader. ‘ 
LA SILT LETTE SEES A SRPMS SC em ES TES 

DIED. 


MARSHALL—On the morning of Tenth month 
22,1879, Caleb H., infant son of Wilmer W. and Julia 
Marshall, of Philadelphia, aged 10 weeks. 

SCHOFIELD.—On Third-day, Tenth month 21st, 
1879, in Philad’a, Benjamin Schofield, son of the late 
Oliver H. Schofield, of Bucks county, in the 43d 
year of his age. 








THE PLANETS, 


Just at present our evening sky is unusual- 
ly interesting, the great planets Jupiter and 
Saturn and our next neighbor, Mars, being 
all in sight at once, together with the moon. 
If Venus were still blazing in the west, as 
during the summer months, we should have 
all the conspicuous planets together. Mercury 
being the only one of all the rest ever visible 
to the naked eye by moonlight, and Mercury 
even never comes out of the twilight. At 
midnight Jupiter bas passed the meridian 
and moves slowly toward his setting. Always 
a magnificent telescopic object, with his re- 
tinue of satellites, he has been unusually fine 
of late, for his belts are now strongly tinged 
with color, and have been rapidly changing 
in form and position from night to night. 
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For some time, also, a peculiar oval spot of 
unexplained origin and character has been 
visible upon his surface whenever tke rapid 
rotation of the planet has brought it to our 
side of the globe. This spot is some 30,000 
miles in length, by 7,000 in width, and situ- 
ated about 25 deg. south of the planet’s equa- 
tor; it is of a vivid crimson, so that it stands 
out vigorously to the eye among the other 
markings of the surface. It seems to be 
identical with one first observed in 1862 by 
Lord Rosse, though it was then of somewhat 
different form and dimensions. In the mean- 
while it has been from time to time lost sight 
of, probably covered up by clouds, but for 
the last three years has changed but slightly, 
and for some months past has been absolutely 
permanent, so far as can be judged. What 
may be its real cause and nature no one 
seems able to explain. It is almost certainly 
atmospheric and not continental, because it 
changes in position and appearance ; but, if 
80, why are the changes so very slow? 

Nearer the meridian at midnight, and 
higher up, is the pale Saturn, somewhat 
brighter than the Pole Star, and distinguish- 
able from neighboring stars of similar bright- 
ness by its untwinkling light. Every one 
knows that it is surrounded by a remarkable 
system of rings and an attendant flock of 
satellites. Two years ago these rings were 
edgewise to the earth, and visible only as a 
thin needle of light piercing the planet’s 
globe. Last year even, they bad not opened 
up enough for satisfactory observation, but 
now at length they have unfolded their beauty 
again in all its wonderful details. The nar- 
row outer ring, with its hairlike markings, 
the dark division between thie and the middle 
ring, and the filmy inner ring of diaphanous 
haze, are once more visible. On the whole, 
viewed with a telescope of sufficient power, 
this planet with its appendages is the finest 
of all celestial objects. There is not, indeed, 
that vividness of light and color which makes 
some stellar clusters and groupings so magni- 
ficent, nor such an endless variety as we find 
upon the lunar surface. As some one has 
said, the beauty of the moon is that of a pic~ 
ture, full of details and shadings, all signifi- 
cant and interesting, but so numerous as to 
be bewildering. Saturn, on the other hand, 
is beautiful like a statue—one perfect thing, 
complete in itself and unique in the universe. 
There is nothing else resembling it, so far as 
our knowledge now extends. 

High in the east blazes the fiery Mars, not 
far from the Pleiades. It is some millions of 
miles more remote than at the last opposition 
two years ago, but still much nearer and 
more brilliant than usual, so that in the tele- 
scope the markings of its surface are clearly 


visible, and afford the astronomer an interest- 
ing subject of observation in endeavoring to 
separate what is continental and oceanic 
from that which is merely atmospheric and 
transitory. We already have a somewhat 
detailed map of the planet’s surface, and 
every season of opposition furnishes additions 
and corrections. Very interesting to astrono- 
mers, also, are the little satellites with the 
tremendous names Deimos and Phobos 
(Panic and Terror), which were discovered at 
Washington two years ago, and have again 
come in sight, both of them, as we learn from 
a circular from Professor Hall, their discov- 
erer, very nearly in their predicted places. 
Deimos was first seen on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, some three weeks before it was expected 
to be visible, by Mr. Common, of England, 
who caught the first glimpse of it with a 
silver on-glass reflector of three feet diameter, 
constructed by himself. Of course, these lit- 
tle bodies, the larger of the two not more 
than five or six miles in diameter, are quite 
beyond the reach of any but the most power- 
ful instruments.—N. Y. Times. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIAN LAW &UIT. 


Not long since there was published an ap- 
peal for pecuniary assistance to test the great 
judicial problem whether the Indians, by the 
present constitution and laws of the United 
States, have a legal right to hold and enjoy 
their landed domain, against all aggressors, 
subject to such restrictions only as are im- 
posed upon white citizens. It is proposed to 
make Chief Joseph a test case. He was 
removed by force from his native domain, 
from his dearly cherished home, around 
which clustered the memories of early child- 
hood, from the graves of his father and 
grandfather and their ancestors of unnum- 
bered generations—removed by force from a 
home and surroundings as dear to him as 
ours are to us, and transported hundreds of 
miles to the Indian Territory, to a malarial 
locality, where he is now confined as a 
prisoner. President Jefferson, about the 
time of the formation of the Federal con- 
stitution, said the slaves had a thousand 
times greater cause to complain of oppression 
than the Colonies had of the oppressive acts 
of the British Government, and the same 
train of reflection would lead us to a similar 
conclusion in regard to our cruel treatment 
of the Indian in the far distant Western 
domain, Washington is termed “ the father 
of his country,” because he resisted the 
attempts of the mother country to impose a 
duty of penny halfpenny a pound on tea, 
while Chief Joseph is stigmatized as a crimi- 
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nal ‘because he has endeavored to protect | to this great stain upon the character of the 
himself, his family and tribe from oppression | American people as a nation. 


and spoliation a thousand times greater than 
what the Colonies complained of at their 
separation from the home government. 


The appeal to which I have referred 
informs that eminent counsel have been 
employed who will render their services gra~ 
tuitously ; that four thousand dollars will be 
needed to conduct the suit and to carry it to, 
the highest federal court, if it should be neces- 
sary to prosecute the litigation to that extent. 
The names of the managers as stated in the 
appeal Iam unacquainted with, and no resi- 
dence or address is communicated. The 
movement, if conducted to a successful issue, 
may be of great benefit to the Indian race, 
and if the proposal is spread before our Soci- 
ety and other friends of the red man it will 
probably command much attention. 


But most of the readers of the appeal are, 
it is likely, circumstanced as myself—we 
know not the proposed managers, nor their 
residence or business address; we know not 
if they are members of our Society or are 
favorably known to our members. So far as 
our own members are concerned, additional 
information will be needed to make the appeal 
effective. 


I believe I am not mistaken in saying that 
a similar litigation occurred seven years ago, 
which resulted in a decision favorable to the 
Indians, to the effect that an Indian’s title to 
his land is as good as that of a white citizen ; 
that an Indian could not be dispossessed of 
his property or ejected from his tribal prem- 
ises without due process of law. 


This decision sounds like Chief Justice 
Marshal], who was an upright jurist; but 
whether it was rendered by him or by a sub- 
sequent judge I do not remember. There is 
no reason to doubt from evidence already pre- 
sented that our present Chief Justice would 
render a decision based upon the principles 
of equity if the case should be presented for 
his adjudication. 

The great difficulty is to enforce a right- 
eous decision. It has been said that no 
instance has been recorded of a white man 
being punished capitally for murdering an 
Indian, whereas there are numerous instances 
of wholesale murder of men, women and 
children by white people, respecting which 
no judicial investigation was made. Still I 
am in favor of an effort similar to the one 
proposed ; for, whether successful or other- 
wise, the disclosures attending the prosecu- 
tion will doubtless reveal many concealed 
works of darkness, and contribute to the 
enlightenment of the public mind in regard 


GIDEON F Rost. 
Ninth month, 1879. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE LIBRARY. 


A late number of Zion’s Herald, in notic- 
ing the proceedings of the American Library 
Association, has some remarks upon the abuse 
of the public free library, which are very 
timely. 

“It is beginning to be felt thatthe library is 
taking a prominent place by the side of the 
school as the educator of the people. It is 
the most effectual university for the great 
mass of our young citizens where it exists, 
and its establishment in all our chief towns, 
as well as cities, is rapidly becoming the uni- 
versal custom. It has its rare advantages 
and some very serious drawbacks. Where 
working in harmony with the schools, it af- 
fords rare facilities for illustrative reading in 
connection with the school studies, and in- 
spires a taste for substantial information 
about every topic of the text-books, and 
every subject of discussion in the public 
prints. In addition to this, it affords the 
ready opportunity for those who do not ex- 
tend their studies beyond the curriculum of 
the public school to continue a course of im— 
proving reading, developing and strengthen— 
ing the mind, and enriching it with whole- 
some knowledge. The various societies, with 
well-arranged outlines for general reading, 
which have been instituted within a few 
years, have secured large classes of ardent 
students in general literature and natural 
sciences, who eagerly avail themselves of the 
inexpensive opportunities of the library. It 
is easy and very grateful to write on this side 
of the question—there is so much of unqual- 
ified good to be gained from a free library. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the possibilities 
for good to the community which such a well- 
managed institution reveals. 

“ But there is another and a very serious 
side to this question. Where proper super— 
vision is not exercised at home, at school, 
and by the officers of the library, a very 
serious injury may result to the most exposed 
and susceptible portion of the community. 
Even in the generally intelligent communi- 
ties, the great proportion of the books in cir- 
culation from the shelves of a public library 
are novels, and fully three-quarters of the 
distribution is of this class. In some insti- 
tutions but little care is taken as to their 
quality, and there is no restriction upon the 
quantity used by individuals. Our ordinary 
readers, unfamiliar with the facts, would 
simply be astounded to listen to the reports 
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of practical librarians and to teachers of 
public schools, who have made the subject a 
matter of careful inquiry. With the privi- 
lege of taking books freely from the library, 
young people, without properly cultivated 
tastes or home restraints, fall into the most 
shocking license as to the character and 
number of the volumes drawn from these free 
shelves. As the result of careful inquiry, in 
one of our best schools, young girls from 
twelve to eighteen have been found to take 
out from four to six novels a week, many of 
them of the most trashy, sensational and ex- 
citing character. Of course they are read 
upon the jump, with no awakened interest in 
the style of the writer or the traits of charac- 
ter illnstrated, but simply to secure the men- 
tal excitement growing out of the story, and 
especially of its dramatic close. The record 
of the books rendered in by one school of 
young ladies as their reading for the previous 
week was really appalling. 

“Any intelligent person can see how serious 
the injury of such a course must be to every 
department of the youth’s being—physical, 
mental and moral. It must break in upon 
proper recreation, destroy his interest in, and 
ability to command attention to his studies ; 
it must destroy his enjoyment of substantial 
literature and all investigations into the 
thousand inviting avenues of natural science ; 
it must waste and pervert his sensibilities, 
give him wrong views of life, weaken his 
moral fibre, and expose him to many fatal 
temptations. One of the most faithful and 
‘conscientious of teachers, in her apprehen- 
sions of the evils involved, and her personal 
experience in her classes of the consequences 
of a free use of unsifted reading, although 
very fond of general literature herself, said 
that one of the greatest evils her school had 
to contend with was the public library. 

“This evil can be modified somewhat by the 
wise regulations of such a library and by a 
watchful care over the purchase of books; 
but much more by the personal endeavors of 
judicious librarians, by the careful and con- 
stant instruction and supervision of teachers 
of public schools, and by the proper exercise 
of parental control, Parents are none too 
anxious about the company their children 
keep; but books are more insidious and dan- 
gerous than play-fellows. Not simply by 
forbidding a certain class, and too rapid read- 
ing of any class, but by awakening, with 
unceasing interest and painstaking care, a 
taste for something higher and better, can the 
evil be fully remedied. We that are older 
are trained to different tastes—are not 
tempted to throw our days away upon works 
of fiction; we enjoy the higher and more 
wholesome walks of literature and science. 
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Such tastes, beginning at the point of the 
earliest mental development of the child, we 
should seek to cultivate, soliciting him with 
simple, touching, interesting reciials, like 
Robinson Crusoe, or the Scottish Chiefs. We 
can thus lead him along until he becomes “a 
law unto himeelf;” and, because his appe- 
tite and digestion are good, requiring whole- 
some and hearty intellectual food, he chooses 
for himself the best. 

* “The Sunday school library is a terrible 
embarrassment, There are some ten or fif- 
teen thousand volumes, largely works of fic- 
tion, written for children, and found, in var- 
ious proportions of religious and secular 
stories, upon the shelves of our Sunday 
school libraries. If they should all perish in 
one grand conflagration, it would be little 
loss, and a great positive gain to the world. 
The Sunday school aids but little in training 
up good readers; it rather cultivates the sen~ 
sational appetite and prepares the way for 
exciting works of fiction.” 





AT THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 


The following letter to the editor of the 
Council Fire appears to be from a person 
who has been in captivity among the fathers 
of the Indian boys and girls now receiving 
instruction in the Hampton Industrial and 
Normal School, and is of interest as giving a 
cheerful view of the progress of the noble 
work there undertaken for the elevation of 
the Indian, and for the good of future 
generations of our own race who must come 
in contact with his children—Eps. 


Never has there been a wiser experiment in 
the civilization of the Indian than is found in 
this little colony. Forty-nine Indian boys 
and girls, of from ten to eighteen years of 
age, taken from their savage parents to re- 
ceive a Christian education ; forty-nine minds 
capable of culture and development saved 
from perpetual dwarfage and uncouth rude- 
ness, to be trained into natural channels and 
reared in manly strength; forty-nine mis- 
sionaries of civilization prepared for influ- 
ence and effectiveness, From the very start 
these youths get the idea that, redeemed them- 
selves, they are to work for the redemption of 
others of their race. Letters are passing all 
the time, of which this is the principal topic, 
“When you get knowledge come and teach 
us to be white men.” 

Of course I had never seen these youthful 
scions of my captors. But I had found that 
the unwritten story had been woven into their 
history. I was surprised to see how accu: 
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rately the details of my captivity were pos- 
sessed by those who had never seen me. 
Their reception of meswas most kind and 
hearty, as was also that of the superintendents 
and teachers. They vied one with another in 
bestowing attention upon me. 

The regulations seem to be military in their 
government, strictness and precision in the 
observance of rules being required. Form, 
state and ceremony are naturally attractive 
to the Indians. In like manner mathemati- 
cal precision and forms are attractive to 
them mentally, and they soon become adepts 
in all that relates to drawing, writing, etc. 
These children had been under tuition only 
six weeks, and some of them could write and 
draw marvelously. Their minds in this 
particular were far ahead of their tongues, 
which seemed to have the Indian twist in 
them most obstinately. They would see an 
object and write the name of it neatly and 
plainly, while they could not pronounce the 
word. Practice and daily association will 
gradually overcome this difficulty. 

The day I spent at Hampton will never be 
forgotten. It is a noble Institution. Gathered 
into its walls are hundreds of children of 
different races and colors learning useful arts. 
The grounds are cultivated by scientific 
farming under efficient instructors, the man- 
agement of stock and the use of all kinds of 
farm implements coming under this instruc- 
tion. In the buildings there are knitting, 
sewing and laundry rooms, rooms for all the 
branches of science as applied to the arts and 
trades, as well as facilities for the ordinary 
course of an English education. What in- 
terested me mainly was the fact that my 
young Indian friends were among the fore- 
most in mental power, and that the coming 
terms will find them well up in an honorable 
competition with others. 

The appropriation of $160 per annum, 
each, to bring these youths of the forest to 
such a place was the very best Indian legisla- 
tion this country has ever shown. Every 
pupil becomes a teacher. Why should not 
the benevolent of our country adopt Indian 
children and undertake their education? I 
believe if this were done to any extended 
degree it would do wonders for the Indian. I 
am ready for one, to show my faith by my 
works. Johnnie Roble, now at Hampton, 
is a bright example of what may be accom- 
plished. He was selected by a noble-hearted 
trader two years ago when fifteen years of age, 
and with the consent of his parents he was sent 
to the trader’s home in Ohio. Now he isa 
well educated youth. His improvement has 
been remarkable. He was sent to Hampton 
as interpreter with these forty-nine children, 
and promises, under the superior advantages 





there enjoyed, to become a distinguished 
man. 

All these children havethe greatest respect, 
and even reverence, for Capt. Pratt. His 
word is law. His influence over them is ua- 
bounced. This is particularly so of the 
Cheyennes, whom he has had in charge for 
three years as prisoners. He has no trouble 
‘in their government. 

Very sincerely, F. K. 





























AT EVENTIDE. 
BY JOHN G@. WHITTIER. 


Poor and inadequate the shsdow play 
Of gain and loss, of waking and of dream, 
Against life’s solemn background needs must 
seem 
At this late hour. Yet not unthankfully 
I call to mind the fountains by the way, 
The breath of flowers, the bird-song on the spray, 
Dear friends, sweet human loves, the joy of giving 
And of receiving, the great boon of living. 
In grand, historic years when Liberty 
Had need of word and work, quick sympathies 
For such as fail and suffer, song’s relief, 
Nature’s uncloying loveliness, and chief 
The kind, restraining hand of Providence, 
The inward witness, the assuring sense 
Of an Eternal Good that overlies 
The sorrow of the world, Love which outlives 
All sin and wrong, Compassion which forgives 
To the uttermost, and Justice, whose clear eyes 
Through lapse and failure look to the intent 
And judge our frailty by the life we meant. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


a OP 


THY WILL BE DONE, 
BY FRANCES E. POPR. 


Thy will be done! Not lightly be it spoken, 
To fall like tinkling cymbals on the air; 

Beyond all other words are these the token 
Of resignation conquered from despair. 


Not all who say “Lord! Lord!” can tell what 
measure 
Of heavy cost it takes their depth to learn; 
What loss of ease, what sacrifice of treasure, 
What exile out of which is no return. 


He who has proved this saying bears the traces 
Of furnace fires that spare the gold alone; 
His conversation is in heavenly places ; 
His life is lived as God’s, and not his own. 


His soul in restful patience he possesses, 
Nor sighs for hopes that vanished unfulfilled, 
As one who meets with loss, yet still caresses 
Regretful dreams with spirit half self-willed. 


No more in things of time his heart is centered, 
For he has seen their preciousness decrease ; 
Has weighed the world, and proved it void, and 
entered 
The upper chamber of abiding peace. 


Thy will be done! Oh, utterance magnetic! 
That thrills anew the soul’s diviner chords, 
With deep compassion for that woe prophetic 
Which filled the anguished chalice of our Lord’s 


Behold in that sublime self abnegation 
What lowly path the Man of Sorrows trod, 











—andremnn en 


And know that out of thy humiliation 
Shall grow the grace to stand before thy God. 


Then not with lip irreverent be spoken 
The hallowed words of God’s all-suffering Son ; 
But say with contrite heart and spirit broken, 
Through loss, through sorrow, “Let thy will be 
done!” 
—Advance, Cleveland, Ohio. 


a 
KINDERGARTEN MORAL TRAINING. 


The kindergarten principle . . . takes the 
child before it is injured, and places within 
him asafeguard ; and within is the only place 
for an effectual safeguard against the cor- 
rupting influences of the world. And this 
safeguard can be placed within the child by 
its own mother if she will only etudy the 
nature of her child in the light of the kinder. 
garten theory, which was a discovery as truly 
as the theory of gravitation, discovered by 
Newton. It was not an invention—that dis- 
crimination must be carefully made—but it 
was the discovery of a man of genius who 
worked as Nature does, evolving a new thing 
from old premises. 

The result in my convictions of keeping a 
kindergarten for three years and watching 
them for ten or more is, that here we have 
the needed element, moral training, which all 
educators, and all good people who do not 
pretend to be educators, feel to be essentially 
wanting in our schools. 

The great importance of the kindergartens 
is their power to form character. God gives 
the endowment of faculties—it is man’s work 
to use them aright, and thus form character. 
The thing that has impressed me above all 
others in watching kindergartens, especially 
the charity kindergartens, is how soon the 
worst-behaved child, even the vicious child, 
80 far as that word can be used about chil- 
dren, and by which I mean the obscene, 
thievish, crafty, malicious child, is made good 
and sweet by the benign influences of the 
kindergarten. There can be no mistake about 
the facts, sinee the foundation and successful 
operation of the charity kindergartens, which 
have taken in the very gutter children, utter- 
ly neglected at home, and, what is wore, 
corrupted by parentage and what home life 
they see. The first few days it is like a 
menagerie of little wild beasts, tearing, pound: 
ing each other, talking profane and obscene 
language, rebellious, selfish—all the vices 
being displayed in miniature. In a week’s 
time order has dawned, for delightful occu- 
pations have chained attention; beautiful 
sights and sounds, and lovely sentiments set 
to music, have charmed eye and ear and 
heirt; harmonious and dramatic plays have 
been organiz:d; kiod words and caresses 
have waked a new sense of enjoyment, and in 
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less than a month it is a little, orderly, do- 
cile, compliant company, in which all are 
agreeable to each ether, generous to each 
other, forming little friendships, and making 
sacrifices, Kindergartens must not be too 


large to effect all this. The teacher must 


have time to take in each case, and must be 
hampered by no rules but her own, and only 
guided by the principle of love. She will 
soon find that the troublesome cases are the 
exceptions, that the majority easily respond 
to the touch of kindness, and are intelligent 
enough to understand the golden rule that is 
given them to live by; and when the rebel- 
lious spirits are won—for they are won, not 
conquered—they are the staunchest uphold- 
ers of order, which they are made to feel is 
“ Heaven’s first law.” When the good spirit 
prevails—and it depends upon the teacher 
how soon this will be the case—though every 
teacher in this reformed education is pro- 
hibited from using violence or trickery, the 
intellectual faculties are free to act personally, 
and improvement is thus very rapid without 
any strain upon the mind. ; 

If a primary school could take in a whole 
kindergarten bodily, or even more than one, 
the matter of learning to read and write even 
our difficult language would be comparatively 
play. The habit of observing minute differ- 
ences, the habits of attention, of doing things 
by rule, of understanding conditions and 
working in reference to them, would lighten 
every task and take it out of the evils of 
routine, while so much of routine as is useful 
would help in its turn. There has been time 
enough to note these effects since the first 
kindergartens were opened here, and it is 
impossible that their influence should ever be 
wholly lost. ; : : . 

This constitutes in short the religious teach- 
ing of the normal school. The child is to be 
looked upon as a holy thing, to be addressed 
and treated accordingly, not as an originally 
depraved animal, whose will is to be broken. 
That is the common idea of the young teach- 
ers who are put into our primary schools, and 
they will tell you incidents of their discipline 
which prove how intelligently and cunningly 
they can achieve that end. It makes one 
heart-sick to hear them talk. 

It strikes me that the endeavor should now 
be to convince the public that reform is needed 
at the beginning of the commun-sehool sys- 
tem, not at the end of it. Reform will take 
care of itself in the high-school department if 
the children are put into the primary schools 
in a good moral condition, and if, by the 
help of the normal schools, every teacher all 
the way up is imbued with the right prin- 
ciple. A conscientious self-sculture would go 
to the root of existing evils (and that can 
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begin even in childhood if the teachers know 
how to inculcate it). Everything should be 
done by those in authority to prevent the 
teachers’ ranks being entered by anyone who 
has an eye solely to his or her own advance- 
ment or livelihood..... When a teacher 
hesitates to impose her will upon a child, and 
appeals to a higher motive than love or re- 
spect to herself, she shows that she has entered 
the path of humility in her calling, and can 
learn of the little child, who is the best teacher 
upon that subject, if only understood. When 
the kindergartener speaks of giving liberty to 
the child instead of constraining its will, she 
does not mean to give it license or not to 
check its wrong impulses. She can arrest its 
wrong action when that is necessary, either 
for its own sake or for the sake of others, 
without interfering with its lawful freedom. 
She must teach it that “ Liberty is of the 
sons of God,” and that only those who wish 
to do right can doas they please. If they do 
wrong to others some one will surely interfere. 
No child of average intelligence will fail to 
see the meaning of this if it is old enough to 
use language, and often if it is not old enough 
for that, for children generally understand 
language long before they can use it, and 
natural language, the language of gestures 
and manner, is intelligible still earlier, The 
radiant, beaming faces of some of the children 
who appeared at first absolutely brutal in 
their defiance and perverseness is the most 
eloquent argument for the use of love instead 
of force in guiding them; and the altered 
faces of many mothers is scarcely less speak- 
ing. That they have acquired a new idea is 
unmistakable.—M. M., in New Education. 
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PHILADELPHIA INDUSTRIES, 


There has been recently a large increase 
in textile manufactures, and their further 
working into articles of actual use. The 
sewing machine is the most important aid to 
this form of industry, and the number of es- 
tablishments and of persons employed is far 
greater than any census or statistical state- 
ment has shown. Half of these are new 
within ten or twelve years, and they employ 
many thousand persons who could not other- 
wise give exchangeable value to their labor. 
As a rule, all articles of use made textile ma- 
terials can now be bought finished at not more 
that the cost to individuals of the raw mater- 
ials alone; the reduction to wholesale buyers, 
and the economy of materials, being sufficient 
to the manufacturer. 

New manufactures reproducing European 
styles of goods (formerly imported) are con- 
stantly being developed, although great pro- 








gress in this respect was made before 1870. 


The finer cotton fabrics, lawns, piqués, laces, 
percales, etc., are new within three years, and 
many within the last year. 
few or none of the long celebrated French 
fine cotton goods which the skill of recent 
improved machinery has not reproduced on 
the largest commercial scale. 
mills have, within the last year, started ma- 
chinery on the finer goods, previously wholly 
imported. The highest authorities in the dry 
goods trade describe this change as one of the 
most remarkable of industrial triumphs. 


Now there are 


Many eastern 


In silk manufactures the recent achieve- 


ments are the almost complete substitution of 
ribbons and handkerchiefs of domestic manu- 
facture for foreign. The centres of this indus- 
try are in New Jersey and New York, but 
for many years silk buttons, fringes, tassels, 
bindings, etc., have been leading manufac- 
tures in Philadelphia. 
tirely new product of silk upholstery goods 
has been established here, far superior to the 
importations of that class made since their 
first invention in Europe about 1874. Waste 
or “bark silk” constitutes the body of this 
fabric, relieved by fine silk designs. The in- 
ventor of this improved silk fabric a few 
years since introduced the manufacture of 
worsted upholstery goods, “reps” and “terry” 
almost entirely superseding the French and 
Belgian. 


Quite recently an en- 


In glass and procelain there are many 


recent achievements, notonly ordinary pressed 
and moulded wares, but the finest of orna- 
mental bottles and perfumery wares being 
now made here and regularly sold in London. 


It is said that the recent success of this class 


of articles is due to the perfect imitation, by 


moulding, of the costly cut glass before used. 


The Trenton potteries have brought the manu- 


facture of “ French China” to a degree of 
perfection quite equal to the models they 
copied from, but they have not attempted 
commercial export. Glass wares are now 
regularly distributed from the United States 
to all countries, the Pittsburg factories and 
others of the Ohio valley taking the lead in 
quantity.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Swedish Arctic exploring steamer Vega, with 
Professor Nordenskjold on board, arrived at Kobe 
on the 14th of last month. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says one hundred and ninety-nine inhabitants of 
Injun Point, in Eastern Siberia, have perished by 
famine. 

Tue Journal des Fabrequants de Sucre says that the 
deficit in the sugar beet crop in France this year 
will amount to between twenty-five and fifty per 
cent. as compared with that of last year. 


Postmaster GENERAL Key has instructed the 
Postmasters of New York, Louisville and New Or- 
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leans to refuse hereafter to rent boxes in their offi- 
ces to lottery companies or lottery agents. 


Tue gigantic project for the construction of a 
canal through the Caucasus, from the Black Sea to 
the Caspian Sea, is meeting with great favor in St. 
Petersburg from those interested in direct com- 
merce from the Black Sea with Central Asia. 


A TeLe@Rram from Winnipeg states: “ Immense 
beds of coal have been discovered on the river As- 
sin. boine, about sixty miles south of Grand Valley, 
and a company has secured four thousand five bun- 
dred acres of land there. One thousand tons will 
be brought to Winnipeg this winter. 


Tue floods in Spain have been very disastrous. A 
despatch from Madrid states: “The authorities say 
that the loss of life by the floods in the districts of 
Murcia, Alicante, Almeria and Carthagena will ex- 
ceed two thousand,” and a despatch from Paris to 
the London 7imes says: ‘“‘ The total damage by the 
recent floods in Spain is estimated at sixty million 
francs. Three thousand five hundred houses and 
one hunéred and twenty mills were destroyed. King 
Alfonso has subscribed 50,000 francs for the relief 
of the sufferers, and the Princess of Asturias 5,000 
piastres. The Bank of Spain has collected 60,000 
francs for the same purpose.” 


At THE Cabinet meeting in Washington last week. 
Secretary Thompson read a report from the com. 
mander of the United States steamer Jamestown, 
which has been cruising for several months along 
the shores of Alaska, in which attention is directed 
to the necessity for establishing a permanent gov- 
ernment for that Territory. Secretary Thompson 
urged the President to call the attention of Congress 
to this matter in his annual message, and he also 
recommended that a similar recommendation be 
made to Congress for the establishment of a‘coaling 
station at Samoa, as a convenient location for sup- 
plying coal to United States vessels cruising be- 
tween San Francisco, the East Indies and Australia. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Director’s Meeting, Fifth-day, Eleventh month 
7th, 4 P.M. J. M. Treman, Jr., Secretary, 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ELEVENTH MONTH. 


11th mo. 4th, Philadelphia, Race street, 10 A.M. 

Nine Partners, Oswego, N. Y. 

5th, Farmington, Farmington, N.Y. 

6th, Abington, Byberry, Pa. 

7th, Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 

8th, Salem, Ohio. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 

10th, Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

12th, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

13th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, 

N. J. 

15th, Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, O. 

17th, Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Pa. 

19th, Stillweter, Richland, O. 

22d, Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 

24th, Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

25th, Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 

26th, Southern, Camden, Del. 

27th, Bucks, Middletown, Pa. 

28th, Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


1lth mo. 2d, Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Clear Creek, O., 11 A.M. 
Prairie Grove, Ia., 3 P.M. 
9th, New Meetinghouse, Oxford, Pa., opened. 
16th, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Berwick, Pa., 11 A.M. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting at 820 Spruce St., Fourth-day, 
evening, Eleventh month 6th, & o’clock. 
J. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 


CORRECTION, 


The opening meeting for worship in the new 
Friends’ Meeting-house in Oxford will be held on 
First-day, 9th of Eleventh mo., convening at 10 
o'clock. Friends arriving by railroad the evening 
previous will be met at the depot and entertain- 
ment provided. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 28, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 

Reported by Howard W. aapeineet, 

Room 19, 306 Stock ees _ 
Penna 5s new loan 
States 6s 3d series 
City 6s new... 
Pittsburg Avenue 7s 
Del & Bound Brook 7s 
Lehigk Valley 7s 
North Pacific 7-308 
North Penn g m 7s reg. 
Pitts Titus & Buff 7s 
Penna g m 6s c 
Philada & Erie 7s 
Reading scrip 
Readieg gm 6s r 
Warren & Franklin 7s. 
Catawissa prfd 
Lehigh Valley prfd... 
Lehigh Val BR... os 
Littie Schuylki'l RR.. 
North Pacific RR... aaa 
North Pacific pird.... cossosonseonee § 
North Penna RR voi 


Philada & Reading RR 
St Paul & Duluth prfd 
United KRs of N 

Lehigh Nav RR 

Lehigh Nav c m7s.. 

Ins Co of North America... 


lu7S69109 
11954 12054 
44@104 
113 @113% 
122 @12244 
s2 @ 
1114@112 
35 @ 37 
MSO 


Butter, Prints, 


Western, 


Turkeys, alive, 

Ducks, 
Lard, prime, 
Live ‘Calves, 
Potatoes, 

Sweets, 
Onions, per bbl 


=) 
Chestnuts, per bush 
Cranberries.. 
Quinces, per bbi.. 
Grapes, per lb 


1494 @)50 

- 334@ 3634 
~ 9954 @101%4 
329% 33 


Western. 
Smoked hams 
Tallow 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


per 
Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 
Illinois, Iowa & Wis... 
N. Y. State Firkins, a 

Eggs—Fresh, per doz 


Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 


per Ib. 


Wool, tub washed.... 
Pure cider vinegar, per gal 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per | ib 


wien? Penn and Del red : =“ 1 44 
hit 


Rye, Western and Penna.. 

Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 
82 Yellow. .ccccscereccee cores 62% 
22 eee 
24 
20 
24 
22 
16 


15 


20@ 
12@ 
18@ 
19@ 
23@ 
20@ 
12@ 


Clover-seed, prime, new... 
‘lL imothy-seed ° @ 
Flax-seed........000+ eocecscoccee 4 38@ 1 40 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton....15 00@16 00 
West’rn and Mx’d....14 00@14 50 
cocccsenscsssccecs: ae 00@17 00 
Wheat Straw seseceseee 9 00@10 00 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. 2 75@ 3 40 
Bran, per ton 16 50@17 00 
At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for the week ending with 
to-day was active, with prices well 
maintained. We quote extra at 54@ 
534c.; good at 434@éc.; medium at 4% 
@te., and common at 3@4c. 
Cows—Prices nominal,from $20@$45. 
Hogs—Active, prices firmer 5} @64. 


Sheep—The market was active. Ex: 
tra good, 5e.; good, 44@4%4c.; fair, 1@ 
44e; stockers, $2. 25 @ $3.25 | per head.— 
Record. 


@ 

«- 12@ 
6@ 6% 

- 64@ 7% 
1 60@ 2 bv 


1 75@ 3 00 
eevee 4 00@ 8 00 
: 01@ 2 75 
- 1 25@ 2 00 
; We 7 00 


a 32@ Lambs—Market active at 4@6Ke 








